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secondary to the chief contention : the seed forms the body out of the matter supplied by the mother, endowing it with a soul in virtue of a special principle ; this principle it derives from another entity, from that which truly exists " in activity." It therefore plays an intermediate part. That which " is " in reality, from which everything derives, is the creator or rather his soul.
A gap in the text interrupts any further exposition ; but the foregoing embodies the essentials.
All development therefore resembles to a great extent the production of works of art; Aristotle is always returning to this simile. It is interesting to notice with what nicety he points out the part of the inanimate factors, both in development and art-production : hardness, softness, and other qualities might well be influenced by heat and cold, but not so the essence (rov \oyov) of bones, for instance ; just as heat and cold, though they make iron hard or soft, yet produce no sword.
The distinction between a work of art and one of nature is, however, not overlooked : " art is the source and form of what is becoming, working on something outside itself; but the movement of nature takes place in the thing itself, and proceeds from a second entity which has this form actually."
It cannot be denied that Aristotle's theory of development is not entirely free from obscurities ; indeed I venture to state that the obscurities of the preceding argument are most probably not to be ascribed exclusively to my manner of exposition, however much this may leave to be desired. What